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To  the  overall  record  of  the  contemporary  recep- 
tion of  Walden  can  be  added  two  items  that  appear 
to  be  new  to  Thoreau  scholarship.   Both  pieces  were 
published  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Albion,  a  New 
York  periodical,  on  9  September  1854  (new  series, 
volume  13).   On  page  429,  under  "New  Books,"  appear- 
ed one  of  Walden' s  earliest  reviews;  while  on  page 
424,  under  the  title  "The  Canadian  Wood-Cutter," 
appeared  an  excerpt  from  "Visitors,"  Chapter  VI  of 
Walden. 

THE  CANADIAN  WOOD-CUTTF-Il. 

Whoshould  corac  to  my  lodge  this  morning  hut  a  truo  Homeric  or  Pa- 
phlagoufan  man, — he  bad  ho  suitable  and  poetical  a  name  that  I  ttin  sorry 
I  cani.ot  print  it  berc, — a  Canadian,  a  wood-cbnppcr  and  a  post-maker, 
vvbo  can  hole  fifty  posts  in  a  day,  who  made  bis  lait  sapper  on  a  wood- 
chuck  which  his  dog  caught,  lie,  too,  has  beard  of  Homer,  and,  "if  it 
were  not  for  books,"  would  "  not  know  what  to  do  rainy  days,"  tbough 
pci  baps  be  baa  not  read  one  wholly  tlirougb  for  inauy  rainy  seasons.  Some 
priests  who  could  pronbnuce  the  Greek  itself  taught  him  to  readTiiB  verse 
in  the  testament  in  his  native  parish  far  away  ;  and  now  1  must  translate 
lo  him,  while  be  holds  the  book,  Achillas'  reproof  to  l'atroelus  for  bis  sad 
countenance. — "Why  are  you  iu  tears,  Patroclus,  like  a  young  girl?" 
••  Or  have-  you  olone  heard  some  news  front  Phthiar 
They  s:iy  that  Monu'tius  lues  yet,  son  of  A.  tor, 
And  l'elcus  lives,  son  of  .Kucns,  among  the  Myrmidons. 
Enlier  of  whom  having  died,  we  should  greatly  grieve." 
lie  says,  "  That's  good."  Ho  has  a  great  bundle  of  white  oak  bark  under 
h>=  arm  for  a  sick  man,  gathered  this  Sunday  morning.  "  1  suppose  there 
is  no  harm  iu  going  after  such  a  thing  to  day,"  says  be.  To  bim  Homer 
was  a  great  writer,  though  what  his  writing  was  about  ho  did  not  know. 
A  more  simple  and  natural  man  it  would  be  bard  to  find.  Vice  and  di- 
sease, which  c$st  such  a  moral  hue  over  the  world.  Keemcd  lo  have  hardly 
any  existence  lor  him.  He  was  al>out  twenty-eight  years  old.nnd  had  left 
Canada  and  his  father's  house  a  do/.en  years  belore  to  work  in  tho  States, 
and  earn  money  to  buy  a  farm  with  at  last,  perhaps  in  his  uative  country. 
lie  was  cast  in  the  coarsest  mould  ;  a  stout  hut  sluggish  body,  yet  grace- 
fully carried,  with  a  thick,  sunburnt  neck,  dark  bushy  hair,  and  dull 
sleepy  blue  eyes,  which  were  occasionally  lit  up  with  expression.  Ue  wore 
a  flat  grtjy  cloth  cap,  a  dingy,  wool  colored  greatcoat,  and  cowhide  boots, 
lie  was  a  great  consumer  ol  moat,  usually  carrying  hisdiouer  to  his  work 
a  couple  of  miles  past  my  house, — for  he  chopped  all  summer, — in  a  tin 
pail ;  cold  meats,  often  cold  woodchucks,  coli'ee  in  a  stone  boltlo  which 
dangled  by  a  Btring  from  bis  belt ;  ami  sometimes  ho  afforded  mo  a  driuk. 
He  came  along  eaily, crossing  my  bean  field,  though  without  auxiety  or 
haste  to  get  to  his  work,  such  as  Yankees  exhibit.  He  wasn't  a-going  to 
hurt  himself.  He  didu't  caro  if  he  only  earned  his  board.  Frequently  he 
would  leave  his  dinner  in  the  bushes,  when  his  dog  had  caught  a  wood- 
chuck  bv  the  way,  and  go  tack  a  mile  and  a  half  to  dress  it  and  leave  it 
in  the  cellar  of  the  house  whcie  he  boarded,  after  deliberating  first  for 
half  an  hour  whether  he  could  not  sink  it  in  the  pond  safely  till  nightfall, 
—loving  to  dwell  long  upou  these  themes.  He  would  say,  as  be  went  by 
in  the  morning,  "How  thick  the  pigeon's  are!  If  working  every  day  were 
not  my  trade,  1  could  get  all  the  meat  1  should  want  by  hunting,— pigeons, 
woodchucks,  rabbits,  partridges.— by  gpsh  I  I  could  get  all  I  should  want 
for  a  week  in  one  day."  ,      ,  .  .  ,  , 

He  was  a  skilful  chopper,  and  indulged  m  some  flourishes  and  orna- 
ments iu  his  art.  He  cut  his  trees  level  and  close  to  the  ground,  that  the 
soi  outs  whicb  came  up  afterward  miglit  be  more  vigorous  and  a  sled  might 
slide  .Aer  the  stumps  ;  and  instead  of  leaving  a  whole  tree  to  support  his 
corded  wood,  he  would  paro  It  uivay  to  a  slender  stake  or  splinter  which 
yort  could  break  olf  with  your  hand  at  last. 

He  interested  me  because  he  was  so  quiet  and  solitary  and  so  happy 
withal  •  a  well  of  good  humor  and  contentment  which  overflowed  at  his 
eves  His  mirth  was  without  alloy.  Sometimes  I  saw  bim  at  bis  work  in 
i|,o  woods  felling  trees,  andhcwould  greet uicwiih  a  laugh  of  lnexprcasl- 
blo  satisfaction  in  Cauadiau  French,  tl.ougb  ho  spoko  English  aswoll. 
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inude  liiiu  think  aud  tickled  him.  Looking  round  upon  tin  tree*  ho  would 
exclaim, — "  tty  George  1  I  can  enjoy  myself  well  enough  hero  chopping  ; 
[  want  no  better  sport."  Sometimes,  when  at  leisure,  he  amused  himself 
with  u  pocket  pistol,  flriug  salutes  to  himself  at  regular  intervals  a?  ho 
walked.  In  the  winter  bo  bud  u  lire  by  which  at  noon  be  wanned  his,apf- 
fee  in  a  kettle  ;  and  as  ho  sat  on  a  log  to  eat  hiadinncr  thcchicadces  woold 
sometimes  come  rouod  and  alight  on  his  urm  aud  pick  at  the  potato  in  his 
fingers  ;  and  be  said  that  be  "liked  to  have  the  littlc/e/tVr*  about  bim."^ 

In  bim  the  animal  man  was  chiefly  developed.  In  physical  endurance 
and  contentment  be  was  cousin  to  the  pine  and  rock.  I  asked  him  once  if 
be  was  not  sometimes  tired  at  night,  after  working  all  day  ;  and  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sincere  and  serious  look,  "  Gorruppit,  I  never  was  tired  of 
my  life."  Rut  the  intellectual  and  what  is  called  spiritual  man  in  him 
were  slumbering  as  in  an  infant.  He  had  been  instructed  only  in  that  in- 
nocent and  iuetfectual  way  in  which  th<;  Catholic  priests  teach  the  abori- 
gines, by  whicb  the  pupil  is  never  educated  to  the  degree  of  consciousness, 
but  only  to  the  degree  of  trust  and  reverence,  and  a  child  is  not  made  a 
man,  but  kept  a  child.  When  Nature  made  bim,  she  gave  him  a  strong 
body  and  contentment  for  his  port  ou,and  propped  bim  on  every  side  with 
reverence  aud  reliance,  that  he  might  live  out  his  three  score  years  and 
ten  a  child.  Ue  was  so  genujuc  and  unsophisticated  that  no  introduction 
would  serve  to  iutroduce  bim,  more  than  if  you  introduced  a  woodchuck 
no  your  neighbour  Ue  had  gat  to  find  bim  out  asyou  did.  Ue  would  not 
plav  any  part.  Men  paid  bim  wages  for  work,  and  so  helped  to  feed  and 
clothe  him  ;  but  he  never  exchanged  opinions  with  then,  lio  waB  so  sim- 
ply and  naturally  bumble — if  he  can  be  called  bumble  who  never  aspires 

that  humility  wasnodistinct  quality  in  him,  nor  could  he  concciveof  it. 

Wiser  men  were  demi-gods  to  him.  If  you  told  him  that  socb  a  one  was 
com  toff,  be  did  as  if  be  thought  that  any  thing  so  grand  would  expect  no- 
thing of  himself,,  but  take  all  the  responsibility  on  itself,  aud  let  him  bo 
forgotten  still.  Ho  never  heard  the  sound  of  praise.  He  particularly 
reverenced  the  writer  and  the  preacher.  Their  performances,,  their  mira- 
cles. When  I  told  bim  that  I  wrote  considerably,  bo  thonght  for  a  long 
time  that  it  was  merely  the  handwriting  which  I  meant,  for  be  cuuld  write 
a  remarkably  good  band  himself.  I  sometimes  found  the  name  of  bis  na- 
tive parish  handsomely  written  in  the  snow  by  the  highway,  with  the  pro- 
per French  accent,  and  knew  that  be  bad  passed  I  asked  bim  if  ho  ever 
wished  to  write  his  thought*.  He  said  that  he  bad  read  and  written  let- 
ters for  ttao"e  who  oould  not,  but  bad  never  tried  to  write  thoughts, — no, 
he  could  not,  be  could  not  tell  what  to  put  first,  it  would  kill  bim,  then 
there  was  spelling  lo  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time  1 

I  beard  that  a  distinguished  wise  man  and  reformer  asked  him  if  bo  did 
not  want  the  world  to  bo  changed  ;  but  he  answered  with  a  chuckle  of 
purpiise  iu  his  Canadian  accent,  not  knowing  that  tho  question  had  over 
been  entertained  before,  "  Nn,  I  like  it  well  enough."  It  would  havo  «ug- 
gested  many  things  to  a  philosopher,  to  have  dealings  with  hira.  Ton 
stranger  he  appeared  to  know  nolnlig  of  things  in  general ;  yet  I  some- 
times saw  in  him  a  man  wbom  I  bad  not  seen  before,  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  be  was  as  wise  as  SbaUepeare  or  as  simply  iguorunt  qs  a  child,, 
whether  to  suspect  him  of  a  lino  poetic  consciousness  or  of  stupidity.  A 
towusmau  told  me  thut  when  he  Met  him  sauntering  through  the  village 
in  bis  Bioall  close-fitting  cap,  and  whistling  to  himself,  he  reminded  bim. 
of  a  prince  iu  disguise. 

11.3  ouly  books  wero  au  almanac  and  an  arithmetic,  in  which  last  be 
was  considerably  expert.  The  former  was  a  sort  of  a  cyclopedia  to  him,, 
whicb  he  supposed  to  contain  an  abstract  of  humau  knowledge,  as  indeed 
it  does  to  a  considerable  exleut.  1  loved  to  sound  him  on  the  various 
reforms  of  the  day,  and  ho  never  failed  to  look  at  them  in  the  most  simple 
and  practical  light.  He  had  never  beard  of  such  things  before.  Could  he 
do  without  factories?  I  asked.  He  had  worn  the  home-made  Vermont,, 
he  said,  au"d1bat  was  good.  Could  ho  dispense  with  tea  aud  coffee  ?  l>id 
this  country  afford  any  beverage  beside  water?  He  bad  Boaked  hemlock 
-leaves  in  water  aud  drank  it,  aud  thought  that  that  was  better  than  water 
In  warm  weather.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  could  do  without  money,  he 
showed  the  convenience  of  money  iu  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  and  coin- 
cide with  the  most  philosophical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  institution, 
u  ud  the  very  derivation  of  tho  word  pecunia.  If  mi  ox  were  bis  property, 
and  he  wished  to  get  needles  aud  thread  at  the  store,  be  thought  it  would 
bo  inconvenient  and  impossible  boon  to  go  on  mortgaging  some  portion  of 
the  creature  each  time  to  that  amount.  Ho  could  defend  many  institu- 
tions better  than  any  philosopher,  because,  in  describing  them  us  they  con- 
cerned him,  be  gave  tho  truo  reason  for  their  prevalence,  and  speculation 
had  not  suggested  to  him  auy  other.  At  another  time,  bearing  1'lato'a 
definition  of  a  man, — a  biped  without  feathers. — and  that  one  exhibited  a. 
cock  plucked  and  called  It  Plato's  man,  ho  thought  it  an  important  differ- 
ence that  tho  knees  beut  the  wrong  way.  He  would  sometimes  exclaim, 
"  How  I  love  to  talk  !  By  George,  1  could  talk  all  day  t"  I  asked  bln> 
once,  when  I  bad  not  seen  him  for  many  months,  if  he  had  got  a  new  Idea 
this  summer.  "Good  Lord,"yaid  he,  "  a  man  that  has  to  work  as  I  do,  if 
he  does  not  forget  the  ideas  he  has  bad,  be  will  do  well.  May  be  the  man> 
you  hoe  with  is  inclined  to  race  ;  then,  by  gony.  your  mind  raustb-  there  : 
you  think  of  weeds."  He  would  sometimes  osk  me  on  first  occasions,  if  I 
had  made  any  improvement.  One  winter  day  I  aeked  bim  if  he  was  always- 
satisfied  with  himself,  wishing  to  suggest  a  substitute  within  him  for  tho 
priest  without,  and  some  higher  motive  for  living.  "  Satisfied  I"  said  he  ; 
"  some  men  arc  satisfied  with  one  thing,  and  some  with  another.  One  man, 
perhaps,  if  be  has  got  enough,  will  be  satisfied  to  sit  all  day  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  aud  bis  belly  to  the  table,  by  George!"      Yet  1  never,  by  any 
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manceuvertog,  could  get  bira  to  take  the  spiritual  view  ot  things  ;  the  high- 
est that  he  appeurcd  to  conceive  of  was  a  Biinple  expediency,  such  as  you 
might  expect  an  animal  to  appreciate  ;  and  this,  practically,  is  true  of 
most  men.  If  I  suggested  uoy  improvement  in  this  mode  of  life, he  merely 
answered,  without  expressing  any  regret,  that  it  wub  too  late.  Yet  he- 
thoroughly  believed  in  honesty  and  the  like  virtues. 

There  was  a  certain  positive  originality,  however  slight,  to  be  detected^ 
in  him.  and  I  occasionally  observed  that  he  was  thinking  for  himself  and 
expressing  his  own  opinion,  a  phenomenon  so  rare  that  I  would  any  day 
walk  ten  miles  to  observe  it,  aud  it  amounted  to  the  re-origination  of  many 
of  the  institutions  of  society.  Though  he  hesitated,  and  perhaps  failed  to* 
express  himself  distinctly,  he  always  bad  a  presentable  thought  behind. 
Yet  bis  thinking  was  so  primitive  and  immersed  in  his  animal  life,  that, 
though  more  promising  than  a  merely  learned  man's,  it  rarely  ripened  to- 
any  thing  which  can  be  reported.  He  suggested  that  there  might  be  men 
of  genius  in  the  lowest  grades  of  life,  however  permanently  bumble  and* 
illiterate,  who  take  their  own  views  always,  or  do  not  pretend  to  see  at 
all;  who  arc  as  bottomlese  evcu  as  Walden  I'oiid  was  thought  to  be, 
though  they  may  be  dark  atd  muddy. — Front  "  tValiien  ;  or,  Life  tn  tkt 
Wood*,"  by  If.  D.  Thoreau. 

KettJ  Uootta. 

Waldkn  ;  on,  Likk  in  TUB  Woods.  By  Henry  D,  Tlioreau.  Button. 
1834.  IScknor  8f  Field*, — Oue  of  those  rare  books  that  stand  apart  from 
the  herd  of  new  publications  under  which  the  press  absolutely  groans  ; 
moderate  in  compass  but  eminently  suggestive,  being  a  compound  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  observation.  Its  author.it  teems,  during  1H45,  (i, 
and  7,  played  the  philosophio  hermit  in  a  wood  that  overlooks  Walden 
Pond,  ia  thu  neighbourhood  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Hero  he  tested 
at  how  cheap  a  rate  physic  il  existence  may  healthfully  be  maintained, 
and  how,  apart  from  the  factitious  excitement  of  society  and  the  commu- 
nion of  mind  with  mind,  he  could  cultivate  a  tranquil  and  contempla- 
tive fplril,  yet  resolute  withal.  This  experiment  was  undeniably  success- 
ful ;  and  he  has  hero  set  forth  the  record  of  his  sylvau  life  and  the  mus- 
ings of  his  happy  solitude,  lie  probably  errs  in  believing,  that  life  in  an 
isolated  shauty,  and  the  Btrict  vegetarian  system,  could  be  made  profita- 
ble or  pleasant  to  the  men  and  women  of  this  age.  But  we  shall  not  dis- 
cuss thu  question  with  this  voluntary  and  most  practical  hermit.  \\c 
can  admire,  without  wishing  to  imitate  him  ;  aud  we  can  thank  him  cor- 
dially for  hints  on  many  topics  that  interest  humanity  at  large,  as  well 
as  for  page  upon  page  of  research  and  anecdote,  showing  bow  lovingly 
he  studied  the  instincts  and  the  habits  of  the  dumb  associates  by  whom  be 
was  surrounded.  Tho  choicest  and  most  popular  works  on  natural  his- 
tory contain  no  descnpiioDS  more  charming  than  those  that  abound  in 
thiB  volume.  A  little  humour  and  a  little  satire  are  the  pepper  and  sail 
to  thia  part  of  the  entertainment  that  Mr.  Thoreau  serves  up.  Into  it  we 
advise  the  reader— of  unvitiatcd  tnste  and  unpallcd  appetite — to  dip 
deeply.  We  at  least  do  not  come  acro?s  a  Walden,  every  day. 
t.  Possibly  our  Btrongcom-neudatiou  may  be  borne  outby  the  two  length- 
ened aud  characteristic  extracts  that  wo  quote.  The  first  may  well  be 
called  tho  "  The  Battle  of  the  Aula." 

I  was  witness  to  events  of  a  less  peaceful  character.  One  day  when  T 
went  out  to  my  woodpile,  or  rather  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed  two 
large  ants,  the  one  reufthe  other  much  larger,  nearly  half  an  inch  long, 
aud  black,  fiercely  contending  with  one  another.  Having  once  got  hold 
they  never  let  go,  but  struggled  and  wrestled  and  .rolled  on  the  whips  in- 
cessantly. I-.ook.ug  farther,  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were 
covered  with  such  coinbirttmt*,  that  it  was  not  a  diiellunt,  but  a  beftvtn, 
a  war  between  two  races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against  the  black, 
and  frequently  two  red  ones  to  oue  black.  The  legions  of  these  myrmi- 
dons covered  all  the  hills  and  vales  iu  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground 
was  already  strewed  with  tho  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and  black.  Jt 
was  the  only  battle  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  the  only  battle-field 
I  over  trod  while  the  battle  was  raging  ;  Internecine  war;  the  red  repub- 
licans on  the  one  baud,  and  the  black  imperialists  on  the  other.  On 
every  side  they  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  noi.«e 
that  I  could  hear,  and  human  soldiers  never  fought  ko  resolutely,  I 
watched  a  couple  that  were  fast  locked  in  each  other's  embraces,  inn  lit- 
tle sunny  valley  amid  the  chips,  now  at  noon-day  prepared  to  light  till 
the  suu  went  down,  or  lifo  went  out.  The  smaller  red  champion  bad 
fastened  himself  like  a  vice  to  his  adversary's  front,  and  through  all  the 
tumblings  on  that  field  never  for  an  in*tant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  oue  of  his 
feelers  near  the  root,  having  already  caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  board  ; 
while  tho  stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from  side  to  side,  and,  as  I  paw 
on  looking  nearer,  had  already  divested  him  of  several  of  bis  members. 
They  fought  with  nure  pertinacity  than  bull-dogs.  Neither  manifested 
tho  least  disposition  to  retreat.  It  was  evident  that  their  battle-cry  war* 
conqiviror  die.  In  the  mea'i  while,  there  came  along  a  single  red  ant  on 
the  bill-Bide  of  this  valley,  evidently  tall  of  excitement,  who  etth'-r  bad 
despatched  his  foe,  or  had  nut  yet  taken  part  in  the  battle  ;  probably  the 
latter,  for  he  hid  lost  uotiu  of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had  charged  him  Io 
return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it.  Or  perchance  he  was  some  Achilles, 
who  bad  nourished  h's  wrath  apart,  and  had  now  come  to  avenge  or  res- 
cue his  Patroclus.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from  afar,— for  the 
blacks  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  red,— he  drew  near  with  rapid 
pace  until  he  stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an  inch  of  the  combatants  ; 
tbcu,  watching  his  opportuuity,  he  sprang  upon  the  black  warrior,  and 
commenced  his  operations  near  the  root  of  his  right  fore-leg,  leaving  the 
foe  to  select  among  his  own  members  ;  and  so  there  were  three  united 
for  life,  as  If  a  new  kind  of  attraction  had  been  invented  which  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  I  should  not  bave  wondered  by  this 
time  to  llnd  that  they  had  their  respective  musical  bands  stationed  on 
BOine  eminent  chip,  and  playing  their  national  airs  the  while,  to  excite 
the  Blow  and  cheer  the  dying  combatants.  I  was  myself  excited  some- 
what as  if  they  had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it  the  less  the 
difference.  And  certainly  there  im  not  the  fight  recorded  in  Concord 
history,  at  least,  If  in  the  history  of  America,  tbat  will  bear  a  momeDt'* 
comparison  with  thit,  whether  for  tho  numbers  engaged  iu  it,  or  for  the 
patriotism  and  hvrolsm  dUpUyed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage  it  was 
an  Austerlits  or  Dresden.     Concord  fight!     Two  killed  on  the   patriot's 


side,  aud  Luther  Blanchard  wounded!  Why  hero  every  ant  was  a  Hut- 
trick,— "  Fire!  for  God'e  sake  fire  !*'— and  thousands  shared  the  fate  of 
Davis  and  Ilosmer.  There  was  not  one  hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  principle  they  lounht  for.  as  much  as  our  ancestors,  and  not 
to  avoid  a  threepenny  tax  on  their  tea  ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle 
will  be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those  whom  it  coucerns  as  those 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  least. 

I  toil;  up  the  chip  on  which  tho  three  I  hive  particularly  described 
were  struggling,  carried  it  into  my  house,  and  placed  it  under  u  tumbler 
on  my  window  mil,  in  order  to  nee  the  Issue.  Holding  n  micro-cope  to 
the  first  mentioned  red  ant,  I  saw  that,  though  he  was  assiduously 
gnawing  at  tho  near  fore-leg  o!  his  eucmy,  having  severed  his  remaining 
feeler,  his  own  hrcusfc  was  all  lorn  away,  exposing  what  vitals  hit  had 
there  to  the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  whose  breast- plate  was  apparently 
too  thick  for  htm  to  pierce  ;  and  the  dark  carbuncles  of  the  mncraft 
eyesshonewith  ferocity  such  as  wur  only  could  excite.  They  struggled 
half  au  hour  longer  under  the  turn  her,  and  when  1  looked  again  the  black 
soldier  bad  severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  their  bodies,  and  the  etill 
living  head*  wero  hanging  on  eltlu-r  Hide  of  htm  like  ghastly  trophic  n\ 
bis  saddle-bow,  still  apparently  as  tlrutly  fastened  as  ever,  and  he  was  en- 
deavoring with  feeble  struggles,  h. dug  without  feelers  ami  with  only  the 
remnant  of  a  leg,  and  1  kuuw  not  how  many  other  wounds,  to  divest  him- 
self of  them  ;  which  at  length,  after  half  an  hour  more,  he  accomplished. 
I  raised  the  glusH,  and  he  went  over  tne  window  sill  in  that  crippled 
state.  Whether  ho  liually  pnrvived  that  combat,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  some  Hotel  dea  Invalides,  I  do  not  know;  but  1 
thought  that  his  industry  would  not  be  worth  much  thereafter.  X  never 
learned  which  party  was  victorious,  nor  the  ciumj  of  tbo  war  ;  but  I  felt 
for  the  rest  of  that  day  as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings  excited  and  har- 
rowed by  witnessing  the  struggle,  the  ferocity  and  carnage,  of  a  human 
battle  before  my  door. 

Kirhy  and  Spcnco  tells  us  that  the  battles  of  ants  have  long  been  cele- 
brated and  tho  date  of  them  recorded,  though  they  ?*y  that  lluber  is  the 
only  modern  author  who  appears  to  have  witnessed  them.  "  /Knens  Syl- 
vius," say  they,  "  after  giving  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  one  con- 
tested withgreit  obsiiiucv  by  a  grritanl  smilt  s peel "S  on  the  trunk 
of  a  p-'ir  tree,"  adds  th  it  ■• '  This  action  wan  fought  In  the  pontificate  of 

lvigcnim  tho  Fourth,  iu  the  pr nee  of  Nicholas   I'ifltoricnRtn,   an  eioi 

nent  lawyer,  who  rehted  Hie  whole  hMory  of  thn  battle  with  the  great- 
est fidelity.  A  similar  r  tig  ig-in-nt  between  great  and  small  ants  is  re- 
corded by  Olaus  M  ignm.  in  which  tho  hm  ill  on--*,  beintr  victorious,  are 
said  to  have  buried  the  bodies  of  their  uwn  soldiers,  but  left  t!-o^c  of 
their  giant  enemies  a  prey  to  the  birds.  This  event  happened  pnvioiifl 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Christiern  the  Second  from  Sweden."  T!ii 
battle  which  1  witncs'M  took  pi. ice  in  the  Presidency  of  Tollt,  live  years 
before  tho  p  imago  of  YVebUer's  Fugitive-Slave  lull. 

Wc  might  have  found  something  writ  in  gentler  strain  ;  but  there  Is  a 
point  and  a  quaintness  in  tho  above  warlike  cp'sodc,  that,  catches  our 
fu'icy.  Our  second  borrowing  from  this  clever  book — a  sketch  of  charac- 
ter and  a  striking  one — may  be  fouDd  on  aaother  page. 

Brown  University 
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Feb.  21,  1854 


THOREAU 'S  CLIMBING  FERN  REDISCOVERED 
by  Ray  Angelo 

While  surveying  the  Ministerial  Swamp  in  Concord 
on  November  24,  1851,  Thoreau  came  upon  a  rare  and 
unusual  fern  —  the  Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  palma- 
tum) ,  the  only  fern  in  New  England  that  twines 
about  other  plants  like  a  vine.   Thoreau  wrote  of  it 
on  July  30,  1853 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  slender  and  delicate 
fern,  twining  like  a  vine  about  the  stem  of 
the  meadow-sweet,  panicled  andromeda  (Male- 
Berry)  ,  goldenrods,  etc.  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  or  more,  and  difficult  to  detach 
from  them  .  .  .  Our  most  beautiful  fern, 
and  most  suitable  for  wreaths  or  garlands. 
It  is  rare. 

and  on  August  14,  1854 

3  P.M.  —  To  climbing  fern  with  E0war<|3 
Hoar.   It  takes  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
patience  to  unwind  this  fern  without  in- 
juring it.   Sometimes  same  frond  is  half 
leaf,  half  fruit.   E.  talked  of  sending 
one  such  leaf  to  G(eorgeJ  Bradford  to  re- 
mind him  that  the  sun  still  shone  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

In  1857  Thoreau  sent  a  spray  of  the  fern  to  Miss 
Mary  Brown  of  Vermont  and  remarked  that  the  name 
"climbing  fern"  would  have  been  "a  pretty  name  for 
some  delicate   Indian  maiden."    There  are  at  least 
14  journal  entries  from  1851  onwards  referring  to 
the  Climbing  Fern  (also  called  "lygodium"  or  "tree 
fern"  by  Thoreau) . 


He  disclosed  the  location  to  a  number  of  friends. 
One  of  these  would  be  Minot  Pratt  (1805-1878).   Some 
time  in  the  1850 's  Pratt  showed  the  rarity  to  Miss 
Annie  Sawyer,  who  later  gave  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Pratt  had  promised  to  take  me  to  the 
only  place  in  Concord  where  the  climbing 
fern  could  be  found.   I  had  given  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  would  not  tell,  and  in  due 
season  we  were  on  the  ground.   In  the 
midst  of  our  enjoyment  we  heard  a  snap- 
ping of  twigs,  a  brisk  step,  in  the  border- 
ing thicket,  and  in  a  second  Mr.  Thoreau's 
spare  figure  and  amazed  face  confronted  us. 
Mr.  Pratt  answered  for  my  trustworthiness, 
and  so  won  over  Mr.  Thoreau  by  represent- 
ing what  a  deed  of  charity  it  was  to  en- 
lighten my  ignorance  ... 

In  an  1863  article  for  the  newspaper  Commonwealth 
Pratt  wrote:   "In  a  wild  spot  ...  (long  may  it  re- 
main secluded),  the  graceful  climbing  fern,  very  rare, 
and  the  large  purple  orchis  ...  are  found." 

Pressed  specimens  of  the  fern  collected  from  Con- 
cord by  Sophia  Thoreau  and  others  were  all  certainly 
taken  from  the  same  colony  that  Henry  discovered. 

Some  time  after  1920  knowledge  of  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  colony  became  lost.   By  the  time  Con- 
cord's foremost  botanist,  the  late  Richard  J.  Eaton, 
started  inquiring  about  it,  no  one  could  tell  him 
precisely  where  it  was  or  had  been.   He  searched  the 
Ministerial  Swamp  repeatedly  without  success  and  con- 
cluded in  his  A  Flora  of  Concord  that  the  colony  had 
probably  been  exterminated  by  the  dumping  of  rubbish. 

Mr.  Eaton  apparently  concentrated  his  search  in  the 
vicinity  of  two  small  bogs  in  the  swamp.   However, 
Thoreau  did  not  associate  the  fern  with  the  bogs, 
while  both  Minot  Pratt  and  Alfred  W.  Hosmer  (1851- 
1903)  mention  the  colony  as  occurring  in  "woods". 
The  label  on  a  specimen  of  the  fern  collected  on 
August  6,  1899  by  Alfred  Hosmer  describes  the  habi- 
tat as  "dense,  low,  shady  woods  among  thick  bushes.' 

In  -ttoe  Concord  Free  Public  Library  there  is  a 
photographic  plate  of  the  fern  taken  by  Herbert 
Gleason.   Unfortunately,  it  shows  little  of  the  back- 
ground.  Reference  librarian,  Marcia  Moss,  produced 
from  the  library  archives  a  key  piece  of  evidence  — 
the  survey  sketch  of  the  Ministerial  Swamp  that     ? 
Thoreau  prepared  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  fern. 
At  one  spot  on  the  map  in  tiny  print  is  the  word 
"Lygodium".   It  is  not  near  the  bogs  in  the  swamp. 
Mary  Fenn  (  who  has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  the  Climbing  Fern)  and  I  set  out  for  the  Minis- 
terial Swamp  on  November  6,  1978  with  a  photocopy  of 
Thoreau's  1851  survey  map  in  hand  (courtesy  of  the 
Library  through  Marcia  Moss) .   We  proceeded  to  a  low 
thicket  that  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated on  the  map.   A  careful  search  of  the  thicket 
proved  unsuccessful.   Re-examining  the  map  carefully 
and  noting  its  scale,  I  did  some  pacing  that  indica- 
ted the  thicket  was  not  the  place  to  look.   We  deci- 
ded to  search  a  swathe  of  woodland  that  was  in  better 
agreement  with  the  survey  map.   We  had  not  taken  more 
than  a  few  strides  when  I  noticed  a  peculiar  growth 
five  to  ten  yards  ahead  . . . 

In  the  most  ordinary  of  woodland  settings  the 
Climbing  Fern  sprawled  over  an  area  about  three  yards 
wide  and  five  yards  long.   Being  an  evergreen  fern, 
it  could  not  have  been  displayed  to  better  advantage 
than  amidst  the  sere  hues  of  late  autumn.   For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  delicate  maiden  had  quietly 
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waited,  avoiding  the  gaze  of  all,  until  the  arrival 
of  two  well-wishers  bearing  a  remembrance  from  six 
score  and  seven  Novembers  past. 

FOOTNOTES 
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2 
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A  SPURIOUS  THOREAU  LETTER,  BUT  A 
SINCERE  IMPOSTER  by  Lawrence  I 
Berkove 

Among  the  attractive  hazards  of 
literary  scholarship  is  the  familiar 
March  4,  1854  interview  with  an  informant  who  pur- 
ports to  have  new  information  about 
some  author.   The  potential  value  is  obvious;  the 
hazard  lies  in  the  temptation  to  publish  and  dis- 
seminate unverified  information  which  might  be  un- 
reliable.  A  case  in  point  exists  in  an  interview, 
published  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  12  March 
1899,  of  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Thoreau. 

The  interview  v;as  prominently  featured  as  the  top 
half  of  a  page  in  the  Examiner' s  Sunday  supplement 
of  feature  articles.   Across  the  top  of  the  paqe 
runs  the  headline:   "Trying  to  Live  the  Life  of 
Thoreau."   Underneath  it  are  three  illustrations, 
side  by  side.   On  the  left  is  a  front  view  of  Thor- 
eau, with  his  name  signed  below.   In  the  middle  is 
a  picture  of  a  cabin  and  lean-to  shed  in  a  woodland 
clearing;  below,  the  scene  is  identified  as  "Thor- 
eau's Hut  near  Concord,  Mass."   And  on  the  right  is 
a  three-quarter  view  of  a  bearded  man,  the  subject 
of  the  interview,  identified  below  by  his  signature, 
"Chas.  Peckman."   Beneath  Peckman's  picture  is  a  two- 
column  box  of  quotations  from  Walden.   Beneath 
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Thoreau's  picture  is  a  balancing  two-column  heading, 
floridly  introducing  the  interview:   "A  Man  in  the 
Contra  Costa  Hills/  Who  Walked  and  Talked  With/ 
the  Master  of  Walden,  Knew/  Him  Heart  to  Heart,  and 
is  To-/  Day  a  Living  Perpetuation  of/  The  Great 
Philosopher's  Spirit  as  It  Wanders  Down  the  Winds/ 
From  the  Maine  Woods  to  the/  California  Flower 
Fields./   By  Carroll  Carrington." 

According  to  the  interview,  "Old  man  Peckman"  was 
a  hermit  who,  in  the  hills  above  Concord,  Cal. , 
lived  out  the  doctrines  of  Thoreau.   Much  of  the 
article  consists  of  Peckman 's  abundant  quoting  and 
paraphrasing  from  Walden,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
Bible,  but  clearly  of  special  interest  to  the 
interviewer — and  the  reader — was  a  "bundle  of 
letters  from  his  old  master,"   one  of  which  Peckman 
permitted  Carrington  to  copy.   Datelined  "Concord, 
Mass.,  April  10,  1861,"  the  letter  begins  "Friend 
Peckman"  and  proceeds  to  discuss  Fort  Sumter, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  newspapers,  Buchanan, 
Thoreau's  current  reading,  and  Alcott.   As  quoted, 
the  letter  was  signed  by  Thoreau. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  may  be  deduced  that 
this  letter  is  spurious.   First,  no  reference   to 
anyone  by  the  name  of  Peckman  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Thoreau's  correspondence  or  journals,  or  in  the 
standard  biographies.    It  is  almost  impossible 
that  Peckman  could  have  been,  as  he  claimed,  "as 
much  a  comrade  of  his  as  any  living  thing  could  be," 
and  completely  escaped  notice  and  mention  by  Thor- 
eau and  his  biographers. 

Second,  the  letter  is  essentially  the  same  one 
that  was  sent  to  Parker  Pillsbury  on  the  same  date. 
Using  the  Harding  and  Bode  edition  of  the  Corres- 
pondence as  a  standard,   it  is  apparent  that  there 
are  approximately  fifty  textual  variants — but  mostly 
minor  ones  of  punctuation  and  spelling — from  the 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Pillsbury  letter.   This 
number  is  reduced  somewhat  when  the  Examiner  copy 
is  compared  with  two  versions  of  the  letter  which 
Peckman  could  have  had  access  to  in  extant  editions 
of  Thoreau's  correspondence:   the  1865  Letters  to 
Vafious  Persons ,  and  the  1894  Familiar  Letters. 

In  addition,  Peckman  quotes  briefly  from  another 
letter,  which  happens  to  be  the  one  Thoreau  wrote 
to  Daniel  Ricketson  on  4  Nov.  1860.    It  is  not 
clear  from  the  context  of  the  interview  whether 
he  was  quoting  a  letter  which  he  claimed  had  been 
sent  to  him,  or  just  another  Thoreau  letter,  but 
this  demonstrated  familiarity  with  letters  written 
to  others  further  reduces  the  already  remote  pos- 
sibility that  Thoreau  might  have  written  such 
closely  similar  personal  letters  to  different 
people. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  identity 
of  Peckman  is  reduced  to  three  possibilities: 
(1)  a  former  acquaintance  of  Thoreau  who  changed 
his  name  to  Peckman;  (2)  someone  who  might  actu- 
ally have  met  Thoreau  briefly  and  subsequently 
fantasized  the  encounter  out  of  all  proportion; 
or  (3)  someone  who  never  actually  had  personal 
contact  with  Thoreau  but  who  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  his  writings.   For  the  strict  Thoreau 
scholar,  these  three  possibilities  are  alike  imma- 
terial for  regardless  of  which  one  happens  to  be 
closer  to  the  truth,  the  fact  that  Peckman  was  an 
imposter  and  his  "information"  unreliable  is  all 
that  counts. 

What  is  useless  as  data  about  Thoreau,  however, 
is  not  completely  without  worth  when  viewed  from 
the  broader  perspective  of  cultural  history. 


Apart  from  serving  as  evidence  of  the  broadly  cul- 
tural nature  of  the  Hearst  Sunday  supplement  section 
(imagine  a  contemporary  newspaper  devoting  a  half 
page  of  prime  space  to  a  similar  situation!),  the 
interview  also  testifies  vividly  to  the  range  and 
power  that  enthusiasm  for  Thoreau  enjoyed  even  back 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  probably  not  accidental  that  Carrington  was 
shown  a  letter  that  counseled  its  reader  not  to  pay 
attention  to  the  squabbles  of  the  world  and  be  dis- 
tracted by  them  from  a  contemplation  of  Nature.   In 
the  interview,  Peckman  sums  up  Walden  in  a  comment 
that  had  touching  implications  for  his  own  seclusion 
from  the  turbulence  of  the  late  1890s:   "He 
jpThoreav^ wanted  to  show  that  a  man  might  even  yet, 
with  adverse  circumstances  created  all  around  him, 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  to  the 
accommodation  of  fields  untilled." 

Another  genuinely  poignant  feature  of  this  inter- 
view is  that  the  reporter,  Carrington,  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  sympathetic  not  only  to  Peckman, 
but  to  Thoreau.   It  is  worthwhile  quoting  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  article  to  see  Carrington 
inspired  to  compose  a  Thoreauvian  metaphor  in  his 
last  sentence: 

For  this  old  man  on  the  Contra  Costa  hills 
Thoreau  is  a  religion.   One  might  call  him 
simply  a  perpetuation  of  Thoreau  in  the 
flesh,  with  Thoreau's  creative  faculty  left 
out.   The  spirit  is  there,  and  the  ardor, 
too,  and  the  love  of  life  unadorned.   There 
is  a  whimsical,  yet  pathetic,  humor  in  the 
the  old  man ' s  devotion  to  the  town  of  Con- 
cord up  there,  because  his  Thoreau  lived 
near  that  other  Concord  in  Massachusetts. 

He  can  talk  Thoreau  by  the  hour,  yet  most 
of  his  talking  must  necessarily  be  reserved 
to  his  own  ears  alone,  since  he  lives  a 
life  of  solitude,  and  is  not  locally  known 
by  the  name  I  gave  him  in  my  quest  of  him, 
"the  old  man  who  know  Thoreau" — a  name 
which  proved  unintelligible  to  many  a 
cheerful  Error  who  walked  jauntily  by  me 
on  the  roadside. 

And  so  at  length  I  left  "the  man  who  knew 
Thoreau,"  with  the  voice  of  Thoreau  ringing 
in  my  ears  and  his  melodious  philosophy 
creeping  through  the  dry  cracks  of  my  mind 
like  fresh  water  let  into  a  parched  marsh- 
bed. 
A  Thoreau  scholar,  reflecting  upon  this  example 
of  the  infectious  contagion  of  Thoreau's  philosophy, 
might  be  reminded  of  two  lines  from  "The  Ponds": 
"It  seemed  as  if  I  might  next  cast  my  line  upward 
into  the  air,  as  well  as  downward  into  this  element, 
which  was  scarcely  more  dense.   Thus  I  caught  two 
fishes  as  it  were  with  one  hook." 

FOOTNOTES 

1.   I  am>  obliged  to  Prof.  Walter  Harding  for  the 
assistance  he  gave  me  with  this  paper.   Any 
errors  of  fact  or  judgment,  however,  are  mine 
and  not  his.   The  following  editions  of  Thor- 
eau's correspondence  were  consulted:   Letters 
to  Various  Persons,  ed.  R.W.  Emerson  (Boston: 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  1865);  Familiar  Letters, 
ed.  F.  B.  Sanborn  (Boston:  Houqhton,  Mifflin 
and  Col,  1894);  The  Correspondence  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  eds .  Walter  Harding  and  Carl 


Bode  (New  York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1958); 
and  Companion  to  Thoreau' s  Correspondence ,  ed. 
Kenneth  Cameron  (Hartford:  Transcendental  Books, 
1964).   Also  consulted  were  The  Journal  of 
Henry  13.  Thoreau,  eds.  Bradford  Torrey  and 
Francis  Allen,  14  vols.  (New  York:  Dover,  1962); 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Col,  1882);  H.  S.  Salt, 
The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (London: 
Richard  Bentley  S  Son,  1890);  J.  W.  Krutch, 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (New  York:  Dell,  1965); 
and  W.  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1965). 

2.  Harding  and  Bode,  p.  611. 

3.  Not  all  of  the  textual  variants,  including 
several  Verbal  ones,  can  be  definitely  explain- 
ed.  Without  examining  the  manuscript  that  Car- 
rington  saw,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if 
Carrington  misquoted,  or  the  Examiner  type- 
setters introduced  changes,  or  if  Peckman  had 
made  additional  alterations  beyond  the  obvious 
substitution  of  names  in  the  salutation. 

4.  Harding  and  Bode,  p.  599.   Also  quoted  in 
Letters  to  Various  Persons  and  Familiar  Letters. 
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Walden  Pond  State  Reservation.   IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF 

WALDEN.   1979.   An  excellent  little  pamphlet  on 

the  park. 
Walker,  Marianne.   "Thoroughly  Modern  Thoreau." 

LOUISVILLE  (Ky.)  COURIER- JOURNAL.   Aug.  12,  1979. 
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from  TLS,  July  12,  1917. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:   T.  Blanding,  W.  Bottorff, 
M.  Campbell,  J.  Donovan,  M.  Detterline,  R.  Epler, 
V.  Halbert,  K.  Harris,  E.  Johnson,  G.  Kerfoot, 
D.  Kamen-Kaye,  A.  Kovar,  T.  Mansbridge,  A.  McGrath, 

D.  McWilliams,  C.  Moseley,  R.  Needham,  N.  Pokrovsky, 
M.  Roach,  E.  Schofield,  A.  Seaburg,  J.  Sisson, 

E.  Teale,  R.  Thompson,  E.  Tilton,  W.  Wagner,  and 
M.  Walker.   Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of 
items  he  has  missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 

March  18,  1854 


THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEETING  AT  THE  MLA  (1979). 

Once  again  the  Thoreau  Society  will  hold  a 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Modern  Language 
Association  annual  convention.   It  will  be  held  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday, 
December  28,  1979  from  9  to  10:15  p.m.  in  the 
Elizabethan  Suite  A.   The  theme  will  be  "Thoreau1 s 
Reputation."   Prof.  George  Hendrick  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  will  speak  on  "The  1890' s:  S.A. 
Jones  among  Thoreau' s  Friends  and  Enemies";  Prof. 
Michael  Meyer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  on  "The  1970 's:  The  Question  of 
Thoreau' s  Declining  Reputation."   Elizabeth 
Witherell  will  report  on  the  current  status  of  the 
Princeton  Thoreau  edition.   The  public  is  invited 
and  non-members  of  the  MLA  may  pick  up  a  free 
special  pass  at  the  convention  information  center 
at  the  St.  Francis. 


Great  Walter! 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Parmenter  of  Franklin,  Mass. 
have  presented  to  the  Thoreau  Society  for  its 
archives  Daniel  Ricketson's  personal  herbarium. 
Ricketson  was,  of  course,  Thoreau' s  staunch  New 
Bedford  friend.   The  herbarium  is  a  leather-bound, 
6*5"  x  8"  notebook,  lettered  in  gold  with  the  word 
"Herbarium^'  of  roughly  50  leaves.   Mounted  therein 
are  approximately  a  hundred  flowers,  most  of  them 
fairly  common,  some  of  them  identified  with  their 
common  names,  some  with  their  Latin  names,  and 
some  unidentified.   Occasionally  there  are 
comments  as  to  where  or  when  the  flowers  were 
found.   Dates  run  from  1832  to  1893.   We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Parmenters  for  placing  this  unique 
treasure  in  our  archives. 

August  Black  of  Morris,  111.,  has  recently 
donated  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Thoreau  Society 
to  help  with  publication  costs. 

If  you  are  ever  retracing  Thoreau 's  footsteps  on 
Mt.  Monadnock,  be  sure  to  obtain  Elliott  s  Kath- 


leen Allison's  MONADNOCK  SIGHTINGS:  BIRDS  OF  DUBLIN, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (Dublin:  Dublin  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, 1979,  55pp.)  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin 
Way  Teale.   It  is  an  invaluable  list  of  the  birds 
of  the  area. 

Prof.  Richard  Sprague  of  the  University  of  Maine 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  following  item  in 
the  BANGOR  WHIG  AND  COURIER  of  Aug.  12,  1884  about 
Thoreau' s  Kataadin  guide:  "George  McCausland,  who 
for  many  years  lived  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Pen- 
obscot, died  Friday  (August  8,  1884),  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  90  years.   He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  on  the  Upper  Penobscot.   His  house  was  a 
stopping  place  for  lumbermen  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  woods.   During  the  past  four  or  five  years 
of  his  life  he  was  both  dumb  and  blind." 

The  Thoreau  Society  of  Japan  held  a  meeting  on 
May  25,  1979  at  Aoyama  Gakuin  University  in  Tokyo 
with  more  than  60  people  attending.   Prof.  Tsutomo 
Shigematsu  spoke  on  "Concord  and  Its  Vicinity"  and 
Kazu  Ito  on  "Meditation  and  Doing  Nothing  in  Tho- 
reau. 

Prof.  Robert  Sayre  of  the  University  of  Iowa  has 
recently  uncovered  a  forgotten  portrait  of  Thoreau' s 
Indian  Maine  guide   Joe  Polis  by  Charles  Bird  King 
which  is  now  in  the  Thomas  Gilcrease  Institute  of 
American  History  and  Art  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  bits  of  nonsense  we've 
seen  lately  is  a  "memento  box"  inscribed  with  Tho- 
reau' s  different  drummer  quotation  and  selling  for 
S150.00  by  the  Horchow  Collection  mail  order  co. 
Methinks  they're  listening  to  the  wrong  drum. 

Walden  Pond,  in  the  summer  at  least,  is  now  being 
patrolled  on  horseback. 

The  Old  Yarmouth  Inn  in  Yarmouth,  Mass.  notes  on 
its  menu  that  Thoreau  may  have  stopped  there  on  one 
of  his  Cape  Cod  journeys. 

The  Concord  Antiquarian  Society  has  just  issued 
a  new  color  photograph  post  card  view  of  their  Tho- 
reau room  and  its  Walden  furniture. 

British  Radio  on  Jan.  28,  1979  devoted  a  long 
program  to  "The  Inspector  of  Storms"  by  Carolyn 
Sally  Jones,  "the  story  of  Thoreau' s  experiment  in 
living. " 

Ted  Leonard's  TURNED  ON  VIRGIN  (San  Diego:  Green- 
leaf,  1978),  a  porno  novel,  in  its  foreword  quotes 
Thoreau' s  "The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  des- 
peration" and  then  adds  "Turned  on  Virgin"   is  a 
novel  about  the  quiet  desperation  in  so  many  of  us 
— and  the  extremes  to  which  it  may  drive  us"! 


r* 
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TEXTUAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THOREAU ' S  ESSAY  ON  "LOVE" 
Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 


Since  the  publication,  in  1975,  of  Early 
Essays  and  Miscellanies  in  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  there 
has  come  to  light  a  four-page  section  of  Thoreau ' s 
fair  copy  of  "Love."   The  manuscript,  in  a  New 
England  private  collection,  is  here  transcribed 
with  the  owner's  generous  permission.   It  is' 
physically  uniform  with  the  single  leaf  of  "Love" 
fair  copy  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
which  serves  as  copy-text  for  the  twelfth  para- 
graph (EEM,  270.15)  through  the  words  "we  do  not" 
in  the  seventeenth  paragraph  (271.9):   black  ink 
on  pale  blue  paper,  showing  both  vertical  and 
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horizontal  fold-marks,  with  stab-holes  in  the  left 
margin  that  suggest  that  the  entire  manuscript 
essay  was  once  sewn  as  a  booklet.   Like  the  Texas 
portion  of  "Love,"  these  additional  leaves  are 
physically  consistent  with  the  intact  fair  copy  of 
"Chastity  &  Sensuality."   Thoreau  sent  both  essays 
in  September,  1852,  to  his  friend  H.  G.  0.  Blake, 
who  was  about  to  be  married. 

At  the  top  of  page  [1]  appears  an  ink  nota- 
tion in  Blake's  hand,  similar  to  memoranda  he 
entered  on  other  Thoreau  manuscripts  and  on 
copies  he  prepared  when  giving  away  the  originals. 
It  reads,  "The  2  preceding  pages  of  this  essay  on 
'Love'  I  propose  to  send  To-day  Apr  24,  1893  to 
Elenor  Doty  Bates  Ch.  Literature  for  children,  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago." 

Had  this  four-page  section  been  available  for 
editorial  use  during  the  preparation  of  Early 
Essays  and  Miscellanies,  it  would  have  been  copy- 
text  for  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of  "Love" 
drawn  from  Letters  to  Various  Persons  (Boston, 
1865) ,  namely,  paragraphs  three  through  eleven, 
EEM,  268.28-270.14.   The  text  is  presented  in  the 
form  to  which  it  would  have  been  edited  in  Early 
Essays  and  Miscellanies,  and  is  followed  by  a 
textual  note  and  lists  of  emendations,  authorial 
alterations,  and  line-end  hyphenation.   This 
apparatus  is  keyed  to  EEM  pages  and  lines. 
Typescript  of  the  text  and  apparatus,  which  the 
editor  prepared  from  a  photocopy  of  the  manu- 
script, was  carefully  compared  with  the  original 
by  Kevin  P.  Van  Anglen,  a  member  of  the  Thoreau 
editorial  staff. 

Owners  and  users  of  Early  Essays  and  Mis- 
cellanies may  wish  to  keep  a  copy  of  this  textual 
supplement  with  the  bound  volume;  and  they  will 
observe  that  the  editorial  emendation  of  a 
reading  from  Letters  to  Various  Persons,  "rarely", 
to  "surely"  at  EEM,  270.7,  is  confirmed  as  well  as 
superseded  by  the  manuscript  reading.   Except  for 
a  superfluous  "to",  emended  from  the  text,  the 
manuscript  readings  are  substantively  identical  to 
the  readings  in  Early  Essays  and  Miscellanies. 
Accidental  differences  are  limited  to  features  of 
punctuation  and  capitalization  that  do  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  sense. 


The  maiden  conceals  a  fairer  flower  and 
sweeter  fruit  than  any  calyx  in  the  field,  and  if 
she  goes  with  averted  face  confiding  in  her  purity 
and  high  resolves,  she  will  make  the  heavens 
retrospective,  and  all  nature  humbly  confess  its 
queen. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  man  is 
a  string  of  an  aeolian  harp,  which  vibrates  with 
the  zephyrs  of  the  eternal  morning. 

There  is  at  first  thought  something  trivial 
in  the  commonness  of  love.   So  many  Indian  youths 
and  maidens  along  these  banks  have  in  ages  past 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  this  great  civilizer. 
Nevertheless  this  generation  is  not  disgusted  nor 
discouraged,  for  Love  is  no  individual's  experi- 
ence, and  though  we  are  imperfect  mediums,  it  does 
not  partake  of  our  imperfection;  though  we  are 
finite,  it  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  the  same 
divine  influence  broods  over  these  banks,  whatever 
race  may  inhabit  them,  and  perchance  still  would, 
even  if  the  human  race  did  not  dwell  here. 


Perhaps  an  instinct  survives  through  the 
intensest  actual  love,  which  prevents  entire 
abandonment  and  devotion,  and  makes  the  most 
ardent  lover  a  little  reserved.   It  is  the  anti- 
cipation of  change.   For  the  most  ardent  lover  is 
not  the  less  practically  wise,  and  seeks  a  love 
which  will  last  forever. 

Considering  how  few  poetical  Friendships 
there  are,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  are 
married.   It  would  seem  as  if  men  yielded  too  easy 
an  obedience  to  nature  without  consulting  their 
genius.   One  may  be  drunk  with  love  without  being 
any  nearer  to  finding  his  mate.   There  is  more  of 
good  nature  than  of  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of 
most  marriages.   But  the  good  Nature  must  have  the 
counsel  of  the  good  Spirit  or  Intelligence.   If 
common  sense  had  been  consulted  how  many  marriages 
would  never  have  taken  place;  if  uncommon  or 
divine  sense,  how  few  marriages  such  as  we  wit- 
ness, would  ever  have  taken  place! 

Our  love  may  be  ascending  or  descending. 
What  is  its  character  if  it  may  be  said  of  it — 
We  must  respect  the  souls  above, 
But  only  those  below  we  love. 
Love  is  a  severe  critic.   Kate  can  pardon 
more  than  Love.   They  who  aspire  to  love 
worthily  subject  themselves  to  an  ordeal  more 
rigid  than  any  other. 

Is  your  friend  such  a  one  that  an  increase  of 
worth  on  your  part  will  surely  make  her  more  your 
friend?   Is  she  retained,  is  she  attracted,  by 
more  nobleness  in  you,  by  more  of  that  virtue 
which  is  peculiarly  yours,  or  is  she  indifferent 
and  blind  to  that?   Is  she  to  be  flattered  and  won 
by  your  meeting  her  on  any  other  than  the  ascend- 
ing path?   Then  duty  requires  that  you  separate 
from  her. 

Love  must  be  as  much  a  light  as  a  flame. 


Textual  Note 

269.16  intensest:  Above  the  ink  inscription 
of  this  word,  which  is  not  especially  legible,  it 
is  repeated  more  clearly  in  pencil. 

Emendations 

Emended  readings  followed  by  (D)  are  drawn 
from  the  working  draft;  those  followed  by  (LVP) 
are  anticipated  in  Letters  to  Various  Persons. 
269.7       Nevertheless  (D,  LVP)   Nevertheless 

270.11  to  be  (D,  LVP)         to  to  be 

270.12  path?  (LVP)  path. 

Alterations  in  the  Manuscript 

269.16   intensest]  see  Textual  Note 

269.22   Friendships]  altered  from  friendships 

269.29  Nature]  altered  from  nature 

269.33   have]  added  after  first  writing 

269.33   taken]  n  possibly  added  after 

first  writing 
269.35   its]  added  above  cancelled  the 
269.35   character]  followed  by  cancelled 
of  our  love 


Line-end  Hyphenation,  List  A 
269.7   Nevertheless 
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